eatrice Manley, actress, writer, di- 
rector, coach, teaches acting in the 
living room of her tiny house on 


a tree-covered hill and writes 
screenplays on a computer in her 
bedroom. Few would guess this 
earthy grandmother has a career 
that’s spanned four decades and 
touched the lives of some of this 
century's theater greats. She's a 
favorite with L.A.’s theater-going 
audiences, and is best remembered 
for her critically acclaimed perform- 
ances in Samuel Beckett's Rocka- 
bye and Footfalls (“the single most 
-memorable half-hour of theater in 
town this year,” raved Jack Viertel 
in the Herald Examiner), and most 
recently for Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Predicaments (one of the must- 
see gems of the season,” Bill 
Raden wrote in the Weekly, "one 
of the best performances of 1987,” 
wrote Ray Loynd in the L.A. Times 
‘‘Stagebeat’’). 

Manley began her acting career 
in New York, where she studied 
with Michael Chekhov and ap- 
peared on Broadway with Eva 
LeGallienne in George Abbott's 
production of The Cherry Orchard. 
in 1952 she co-founded, with 
Herbert Blau, Jules Irving and Pris- 
cilla Pointer, the San Francisco Ac- 
tor’s Workshop, a group of national 
importance and a West Coast pio- 
neer in modern theater. There she 
appeared as Brecht’s Mother 
Courage in the play’s American 
debut, and she had leading roles in 


Hedda Gabler, Summer and Smoke 
and King Lear. 


Manley is a playwright as well as 


an actress, and two of her plays, 
Conjur Woman and Fwyynghn, 
were produced in New York's La 
Mama Experimental Theater Club, 
where she also appeared in Andre 
Serban’s production of Uncle 
Vanya with Joseph Chaiken and F. 
Murray Abraham. “I was sitting in 
my dressing room one night after a 
performance, when a man poked 
his head in the door and said, “Very 
good.’ | looked at him rather curi- 
ously, and hé identified himself as 
Judd Hirsch. | said, ‘Oh yes, of 
course, Mr. Hirsch. I'll tell the 
others.’ It wasn’t until much later 
that | realized he was referring to 
my performance.” 

A student of the Alexander Tech- 
nique of body movement, Manley 
has integrated its concepts into her 


- performance workshops. (She also 


teaches the technique at the Alex- 
ander Technique Performance 
Workshop in Hollywood.) “Acting 
should be easy,” she says. “It is in- 
tuition connected to technique. 
Technique takes the anxiety out of 
acting. It all begins with thought. 
Thought floats down into the body 
with the breath, which moves 
down into the torso and passes 
over all the organs, where the emo- 
tions live. The breath brings the 
emotions up with it as it touches 
the word, filling the word with 
meaning.” 

What are some problems acting 
students encounter? 

“Students tend to jump out of 
the body, to disconnect, to break 
the alignment between mind, 
breath, word and gesture. Gesture 
and word reveal and extend 
thought. Because students come to 
class with a certain amount of fear, 
timidity or eagerness, acting seems 
difficult. I've found a way to articu- 
late. techniques that bring acting 
back to simplicity.” 
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Do you think script analysis is 
»mportant? . 

“Of course you have to under- 
stand the play and the character. 
But with many plays, we already 
have the natural intellect to do this. 
What. | do is guide the student to 
trust his own intuition about the 
role. | want to bring the student 
back to the self he or she had in 
childhood, which for most of us has 
been covered over with too-rigid 
training, analyzing, psychologizing 
— to find a technique that doesn’t 
bind or stifle, but rather liberates 
and enables you to work from the 
natural talent with which you start- 
ed.” 

What about speech and voice 
study? 

“I integrate the teaching of act- 
ing, speech and voice. I believe that 
acting and the word are one and in- 
divisible. You can’t teach one 
without the other. Voice teacher 
Alice Rowe taught me where the 
word originates and how it is con- 
nected to the breath — the same 
technique which connects breath 
to body, mind and emotions.” 

So acting is... 

“Finally, it is nothing that | say. 
It’s a little of this and a little of that. 
[She weighs an invisible substance 
with one hand and then the other.) 
It’s this. [She cups her hands over 
her eyes and peers through a 
crack.] | love explaining things, but 
all | can do is point the way.” 

For more information about Bea- 
trice Manley’s Alexander Tech- 
nigue performance workshop, call 
(213) 655-0116. _ Julie Davidow 


